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Valley communities face inevitable growth 


They went by train from 
Monterey and down the long 
Salinas Valley, a grey-and-gold 
lane between two muscular 
mountain lines. From the train 
they could see how the wind blew 
down the valley, toward the sea, 
how its dry force bent the grain 
against the ground until it lay like 

e coat of a sleek-haired dog, 
how it drove herds of rolling 
tumbleweeds toward the valley 
mouth and how it blew the trees 
lopsided and streaming until the 
grew that way. At the little 
stations, Chualar, Gonzales, and 
Greenfield, they saw grain teams 
standing on the road, waiting to 
store their fat sacks in the 
warehouses. The train moved 
beside the dry Salinas River with 
its broad yellow bed where blue 
herons stalked disconsolately 
over the hot sand, searching for 
water to fish in, and where now 
and then a grey coyote trotted 
nervously away, looking back 
apprehensively at the train; and 

@ mountains continued on with 
them on either side like huge 
rough outer tracks for a 
tremendous juggernaught. 

—To A God Unknown 
By John Steinbeck 


By MYRNA ALVITRE 
Californian Staff Writer 

The geography and climate 
remain the same as Steinbeck 
described them in his 1933 novel, 
but almost everything else has 
changed and grown in the Salinas 
Valley since then, and more of 
both are as inevitable as taxes in 
the future. 

*‘We’re being swept up in the 
economic whirlwind of the entire 
state,’’ King City manager Lee 
Yarborough says of the growth 
spurt in the Salinas Valley. 

While the overall birth rate is 
declining, migration into 
California is on the upswing, and 
it’s being felt in the Valley. 

The population of King City 
rose by nearly 37 per cent in the 
five years between 1972 and mid- 
1977. King City was home to 3,800 


shee : 


if the forces of growth read this sign in Greenfield, they probably won't pay any attention. 


(Calitornion photo) 


WATER . . . A PRECIOUS RESOURCE 


people in 1972; by early May of 
this year the number had in- 
creased to 5,200. 

“If the city continues to grow at 
that rate in the next five years, 
we will have more than 6,500 
ew in the city by 1982,” 

arborough says. 

Add to that the 600-plus in Pine 
Canyon, a rural suburb west of 
King City which is growing, and 
King City is looking at an area 


population in excess of 7,500 /= 


persons. 
While Greenfield and Gonzales 
recorded slight decreases in 
opulation last year, Soledad 


increased its population by 530 — |~= 


to 5,400. 
mise ready 
The city offi 


cials and city |= 


councils in south county com- | 


munities are working to ac- j= 


commodate anticipated growth 
in the valley. 


All four cities are upgrading = 
and expanding sewage treatment | 


facilities. 
In Greenfield, the council is 
postponing approval of more 


than 100 housing starts pending ~~ 


completion of sewer plant ex- 
pansion and construction of a 


new water line. The sewer plant © 


work is underway, and the new *-° 
water source was guaranteed ° 


with the May 31 voter approval of 
a $525,000 water bond. 


owever, © 


city manager John Longley san 2, 
s 


it will be at least 18 mont 
before the new water tran- 
smission line and pumping 
equipment are ready for use. 


Bids were opened within the - 


last few weeks for a new water ~ 


well in Gonzales, and the city is 
preparing for a $300,000 revenue 

nd to expand the sewage 
system. Last year the city 
acquired 12 acres adjacent to the 
sewage treatment plant for ex- 
pansion of sewer ponds. 


Soledad is working toward a © 


new water well which will 
provide softer water. Expansion 
of the city sewer system.also is 
contemplated, possibly as a joint 
SEEDS See page B4 


This second year of drought has made all Californian's increasingly aware of 


how precious indeed water is to our way of life. 
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CALIFORNIA WATER SERVICE COMPANY 


335 MONTEREY STREET — SALINAS 


This neatly landscaped well station is 


located on Klamath Avenue, in the 
Eldorado Park area, Salinas. 


In Salinas we are fortunate that past planning and foresight by area citizens 
has insured an adequate supply today during this present drought. However, 
the practice of avoiding waste of water should be part of everyone's daily hab- 


Avoid water run off into streets and gutters 
when irrigating your lawn and plants. For best 
results, try morning watering when pressure is 
high and evaporization loss is at a minimum. 
When washing the car, avoid the "running 
hose”... Use a bucket to wash, use the hose to 


Inside the house, there are savings to be made 
also. Avoid toilet water waste by not using the 
toilet as a trash disposal. And, remember, an 
extra five minutes in the shower could mean 
another 50 gallons down the drain. Use a mod- 
erate stream. Avoid also the “runnin 
when shaving, brushing teeth, Seatiec and 
washing vegetables and washing dishes. 


faucet” 


Finally, make every wash load count... use full 
loads when washing clothes or dishes. 


Remember, Water Conservation 
is EVERYONE’S Business. 


WATER SERVICE FACILITIES 
ARE GOOD NEIGHBORS TOO! 
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J&M HARDWARE is probably the most complete hardware store to be found between Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
We carry many of those “hard-to-find” items that you may need "right now’ when the occasion arises. J&M are also 
lighting specialists, carrying over 1,000 lighting fixtures on display at all times. J&M has a complete paint department 
famous L&H Paints and Stains. J&M has a complete Hardware Department featuring famous name brand tools such 
4 as Skil, Rockwell, Millers-Falls, Stanley, McCulloch chain saws, Schlage and Weslock locks and many others. J&M has 
4 | a Gardening Department that is second to none; featuring such famous brands as Scotts and Ortho products and 
& True Temper garden tools. Besides the above items J&M has fireplace accessories and custom fire screens made to 
order in 48 hours. J&M has almost any item a contractor or home owner could possibly want to do any job. 


WE CARRY 
FAMOUS BRANDS ~- 
YOU KNOW AND 
CAN TRUST! 


SCHLAGE |. 


by Miller-Falls 
and Stanley 632 East Alisal St., Salinas Phone 422-7478 


plus many more STORE HOURS: Mon. thru Fri. 7:45 AM to 7 PM, 
HARDWARE STORES ® Saturdays 7:45 AM to 7 PM, SUNDAYS 10 to 5 


Se Habla Espanol 


J&M HARDWARE has the qualified personnel to give you the help you need for any of 
your problems. Whether its plumbing, lighting, paint or a special tool to do that special 
job. So if you're a “do-it-yourselfer’ or a professional . . . come to the exciting world of 
J&M HARDWARE .. . the problem solvers. 
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Senior citizen housing in Gonzales. 


Seeds for growth planted in the 


(Continued from page B2) 
project with Soledad Correc- 
tional Training Facility four 
miles to the north. 

“The most feasible program 
appears to be for the city to pump 
its waste water to the correc- 
tional facility for treatment and 
sprinkling on pastureland,’’ 
Soledad Mayor Jack Franscioni 
explains. 

‘*‘As cities continue to 
discharge their sewage into the 
Salinas River, a nitrate problem 
has been developing,’’ he adds. 

King City is the only one of the 
four southern Monterey County 
cities that does not operate a 
municipal water system. While 
its water is left to private en- 
terprise to handle, the city is 
looking toward an expansion of 
its sewage system, like the other 
cities. . 

Because the federal govern- 
ment requires city sewage 
systems to be self-supporting and 
generate sufficient funds for 
future expansion, customers 
throughout the valley already 
are, or soon will be, paying 
higher user charges for the costs 
of such expansion 

Natural brake 

Unlike its neighbors to the 
north, King City has a natural 
brake on its growth — lack of 
available land for construction. 
But some see this as a benefit. 

‘‘We are fortunate to have a 
built-in growth factor — lack of 
subdividable land,’’ says Yar- 
borough. ‘‘We either have to 
rebuild or make use of land 
within the urban limits of King 
City.”’ 

Gonzales city manager Doug 
Byrd notes that Gonzales already 


Si 


has 35 acres allocated for housing 
between Centennial Park and the 
Monterey Vineyard Winery. 

‘We also have the possibility of 
expanding on the east side of U.S. 
101 freeway. Sewer and water 
lines have been extended in that 
direction, and there is some land 
for sale in that area,’’ Byrd says. 

David Jinkens, who until June 
10 was city manager at Soledad, 
noted before leaving that the city 
might do well to consider ex- 
panding water and sewer service 
east toward the hills at some 
future date. 

Balance wanted 

But city officials caution that 
growth, to be successful, must be 
expanded in all areas, not just in 
businesses, housing or industry. 

“Soledad needs a_ balanced 
growth,” Jinkens said. ‘You 
can’t have all homes without 
business, nor industry without 
homes.”’ 

‘‘In conjunction with expansion 
we also have to insure city ser- 
vices — utilities, recreation, 
social service facilities — will 
expand with the town,” cautions 
Byrd. ‘‘Gonzales does not want a 
housing boom without services.” 

Noting that Greenfield is one of 
the fastest growing housing areas 
in the county, Longley suggests 
that Greenfield ‘‘needs stronger 
commercial growth.” 

“The obvious solution is to 
steer some sort of middle road 
that will permit the community 
to develop in a planned fashion 
with moderate rate of growth 
commensurate with city and 
school district capabilities,”’ 
Longley adds. 

Small tax base 

Longley emphasizes that 
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Swimming pool in Gonzales’ Centennial Park. 


because Greenfield has very 
little commercial or industrial 
development and few homes in 
the $50,000 to $100,000 bracket, its 
sales tax and property tax 
revenues are below those of other 
California cities of its size. 


‘‘Sales tax revenues in 
Greenfield are less than half the 
average per capita amount for 
cities of this size. We have the 
lowest assessed value of cities 
our size in California,’’ Longley 
says. 


Although Greenfield an- 
ticipates its first million dollar 
budget in fiscal 1978, that budget 
is ‘‘tremendously inflated’ by 
grant money from the Economic 
Development Administration, 
Environmental Protection 
Agency, Department of Housing 
and Urban Development and 
revenue sharing. 


‘All of our revenue from sales 
taxes, property taxes, business 
license fees and court fines goes 
to support the seven-member 
police department,’’ Longley 
explains. 


Greenfield hopes: to attack 
more industry and commercial 
enterprises to the community to 
broaden its tax base. Toward that 
end, the city plans to hire an 
economic development coor- 
dinator through the Com- 
prehensive Employment 
Training Act. 


The economic development 
coordinator’s job would be to lure 
business to Greenfield and create 
jobs, with the assistance of an 
economic development com- 
mittee. 

“I believe Greenfield has quite 


a 
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Handsome apartment complex in King City. 


Valley 


a bit to offer to businesses and 
industry. We have an 
aesthetically pleasing downtown 
district. We have quality services 
in the areas of planning and 
public safety. There is a can-do 
attitude and a willingness to work 
with those interested in locating 
in Greenfield,’ Longley con- 
tends. 
Selective 

While the community officials 
in the valley recognize the 
necessity for broadening tax 
bases to include industry, they 
are understandably concerned 
that care be given to what type of 
industry moves into the 
predominantly agricultural area. 

Soledad is developing an in- 
dustrial park at the south end of 
the city and will soon start a 
recruitment program to bring 
new business to town. Gonzales is 
already the home of a winery, 
which is expected to expand, 
packing sheds and _ produce 
processors. 


Gonzales has experienced one 
less than satisfactory industrial 
project, however. The city has 
learned that the salty wastes 
from pickle processing does is 
not necessarily compatible with 
quality of waste water emanating 
from the city’s sewer system. A 
pickle plant moved out of town 
after continued difficulty in 
meeting city standards. 

City managers in the four cities 
emphasize that while industry is 
needed, it must be industry of 
such nature as not to pollute the 
water, air or sewage system. 
Light manufacturing or 
agricultural related industries 


GROWTH See page B6 


{Californian photos) 


Apartment construction in Greenfield. 


entrance to Soledad Industrial Park. 
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A LAUREL FORTHE 
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If you're looking for a crop that can 
take the weather in stride, take a look at sugar 


beets. And at Union Sugar. Sugar beets are helping hardy California farmers 


one of the hardiest, most efficient crops you make the most of the hardy California 
can grow. And Union Sugar will be glad to sugar beet. 


UNION SUGAR Betteravia/El Centro/Salinas/San Francisco 


help you grow them. Just give us a 
call. Because since 1897, we've been 
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@ A CONSOLIDATED FOODS COMPANY 
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Pine Canyon 


fertile land 
for building 


By MYRNA ALVITRE 
Californian Staff Writer 

KING CITY — “Starvation canyon,”’ ‘‘perforated 
plateau,”’ ‘“‘path of little bear.’’ ‘‘Tranquil coun- 
tryside.”’ 

issimilar terms? Yes, but they have all been 
applied at one time or another to Pine Canyon, the 
suburb of King City, located two-and-one-half miles 
west of town. , 

The community aeross the Salinas River is ex- 
periencing tremendous growth, as developers 
enlarge its existing subdivisions and contemplate 
others. 

Subdivisions, hilltop homes overlooking the 
valley, spacious ranches, rugged terrain, wildlife — 
Pine Canyon, only 10 miles long and a mile wide, 
when hilltops are included, is all that and more. 

Take the Jolon Road turnoff from U.S. 101, turn 
right at the Pine Canyon store and the traveler is on 
his way to another world. 

The air is warmer — and stiller — as one drives 
the two-lane road up the canyon. The road becomes 
narrow about a mile up it, as the houses become 
further apart, the rolling hills ah way to steeper 
terrain, and squirrels, quail and chipmunks scurry 
off the road. 

Pastures for grazing 

Horses and a few head of cattle can be seen 
grazing in the pastures of Pine Canyon. A few miles 
up the road, as the turns and twists become more 
frequent, back off the road on the right sits a two- 
story white house which looks exactly as it did when 
first built in 1880. 

Pavement ends a short distance later, and the dirt 


vehicle. The landscape gives the feeling of being far 
from civilization. 

Although the upper canyon remains rural in tone, 
the bottom of the canyon is the scene of a 107-unit 
subdivision, with construction starting on another 32 
adjacent lots. The Harless Brothers are planning a 
252-space mobile home park near Merritt Street and 
are selling four to eight-acre parcels further up the 
canyon in the Pine Vista subdivision. 

Ribbon-like swaths of dirt roads cut through the 
hills, and hilltops are dotted with houses and mobile 
homes. 

But as it was in the late 1800s and early 1900s, the 
people of Pine Canyon go into town to make their 
livelihood. 

‘‘Bankers used to call Pine Canyon ‘starvation 
canyon,’’’ longtime resident Jim Pettitt recalls. 
‘*Everyone had to work in town to keep their ran- 
ches going.” 


road continues up the canyon, where a deer can be 
seen darting off at the sound of an approaching 


The earliest settlers — Felix Ortiz of Spain and 
Valentine Franscioni of Switzerland — established 


Growth is inevitable in Valley 


(Continued from page B4) 


are tops on their lists, along with 
electronics. 

How do the rural cities view the 
growth in terms of desirability? 

“There is sentiment among 
some people in Greenfield that 
growth is not desirable. Others 
feel that growth is necessary. I 
don’t know what the ultimate 
outcome will be,’’ says Longley. 

“The city council is going to 
have to decide in the near future 
whether the city will prohibit 
growth or aim for managed 
growth. I believe the staff will be 
recommending a policy 
somewhere in the middle, that 
growth be somewhat regulated,”’ 
he adds. 

Longley points out the inherent 
dangers of following either a no- 
growth policy or anything goes: 

“Unmanaged growth could 
result in a great increase in the 
city’s housing stock without a 
commensurate ability to provide 
needed services. A complete 
restriction of growth for any 
appreciable period of time would 
be detrimental,’’ Longley says. 

Jinkens admitted, ‘Soledad 
cannot afford not to expand. It 
has to grow with industry. The 
city requires a broader tax 
base.”’ 

Jinkens discovered during his 
three-and-a-half years as 
Soledad’s city manager that “if 
you can show the people that 
something will benefit them, 
they'll go along. My philosophy 
gained from Soledad’s residents 
is that we have to grow to meet 


REFRIGERATOR CAR 


Chemistry plays a vital part in 


the needs of the people living in 
Soledad,” Jinkens said. 


Orderly growth 

For Gonzales, Byrd believes it 
is necessary to have orderly 
growth even if that might mean 
slower growth. 

‘*We want to avoid the situation 
of having the old section of town 
deteriorate at the expense of the 
peripheral areas. We prefer to 
rehabilitate the older section of 
the city at the same time other 
sections of the city are growing. 
That takes more patience, but we 
are looking for quality rather 
than quantity,’ Byrd says. 

Yarborough foresees more 
career opportunities opening to 
King City’s youth as the city 
grows. “The trend will be for 

more of the ne peers to stay 
in King City because more 
professional jobs will be 
available,’ Yarborough says. 

Yarborough also believes that 
more older people will decide to 
retire in King City. 

‘‘That is a phenomenon all over 
the state. People want to move to 
smaller communities so they can 
have a voice in the community,” 
he explains. 

“King City is a desirable place 
to live. We operate one of the 
most expensive recreation 
programs for a community of 
this size. There is golf, swim- 
ming, tennis courts, recreational 
flying and the fairgrounds.”’ 

‘“‘But the shortage of housing 
here frustrates this large number 
of people disenchanted with 
urban living who are fleeing the 


THERE'S MORE TO A_ SHIPMENT 
OF PRODUCE THAN YOU THINK! 


etting the Salinas Valley's “green gold” 
ready for shipment to nationwide markets on schedule. Our produce in- 
dustry could hardly produce without necessary soil conditioning, weed and 
pest control. We are proud of our contribution to Salinas Valley's largest 
industry ... agriculture. 


1427 ABBOTT ST. 
(P.O. Box 1817) 


suburbs for more rural areas,”’ 
Yarborough adds. 

‘Historically, King City has 
been a watering hole for the high- 
way traveler. It has lost a lot of 
that atmosphere with the 
emergence of the freeway. 

‘Still vital’ 

‘The downtown area is still 
vital, because there is no com- 
petition at this time. But the 
downtown will be in dire trouble 
when competition does come to 
King City,’’ says Yarborough, 
whose goal of a redevelopment 
agency to beautify the business 
district was walloped at the polls 
last spring. 

‘“*T think that the community in 
general does not have a no- 
growth attitude. There is a built- 
in concept of maintaining and 
improving the quality of life 
here,’’ Yarborough continues. 

‘*People in King City, including 
myself, are concerned about 
changes brought by growth. We 
resist change of those things we 
have grown accustomed to in the 
community. We react to change 
when it affects the character of 
the community in a drastic, 
sudden or unforeseen manner.”’ 

Throughout the Salinas Valley, 
there is a cognizance that is 
taking place and that it is 
necessary to be ready for it if it is 
going to be orderly and 
assimilated into the quieter, 


slower paced life to which this 
rural still clings. 

Quotations from John _ Stein- 
beck’s novel To A God Unknown 
reprinted with permission of the 
publisher, The Viking Press. 
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Rooftops spread across Pine Canyon as more homes are built to accommodate more residents. 


vineyards at the upper canyon. The Ulrey family, 
whose 97-year old house still stands occupied, 
planted vegetables and watermelons. 

“The rey’s brought their vegetables and 
watermelons into town to sell,’’ Pettitt says, ‘‘at 
least those that kids didn’t steal, boys, being boys.”’ 

Work in towns 

Today, the residents of Pine Canyon, 800 or more 
of them, work in King City or Greenfield, or are with 
the military at Fort Hunter Liggett. In fact, some 
Pine Canyon residents were attracted to the area 
after serving part of World War II at Hunter Liggett. 

According to Mrs. J.A. Mattasci of Greenfield, 
Hunter Liggett includes part of the land once owned 
by her cousin, Franscioni. 

Just as water was a scarce commodity in the early 
days of Pine Canyon, so it is in the upper canyon 
today. Water up there has a heavy sulfur content. 

The O.M. Holemans, who live in the old Ulrey 
house, recall that years ago the house stunk when 
water was run because of the sulfur. Mrs. 
Holeman’s father, Loring Burns, bought the old 
house and land around it when Mrs. Holeman was a 
girl, 35 or 40 years ago. 

Although a few residents have struck it lucky and 
found good water on their land, most are dependent 
on the Little Bear Water Company developed by 
Cliff Hall 16 years ago. 

Hall bought his first Pine Canyon property in 1957 
and farmed 100 acres. He sank two wells near the 
Salinas River four years later and was ‘‘almost 
forced into housing,’’ he said. 

Taxes shot up 

Once the water system was ‘ae in, his property 
taxes shot up. ‘‘Anytime the land valuation goes 
higher than $2,000 an acre you can’t afford to farm,” 
Hall says. 


MAJOR 


SINCE 1934 — 


S.V. Christierson 
President 
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1154 ABBOTT — SALINAS, CALIF. 
P.0. Box 719 
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So, in 1964, he subdivided his land and cun- 
struction of 40 houses began. That was the start of 
Royal Estates. The third section of the subdivision 
was completed late last year, and construction is 
underway on the fourth section. 

Little Bear Water Company sells water to Pine 
Canyon Water Users Association, which in turn 
charges people further up the canyon for the better 
quality water. 

Hall explains that his water company took its 
name from ‘‘Paso de los Positos,’’ the old Spanish 
land grant name for the area, which means path of 
the little bear. 

So many people attempted to find water in the 
canyon that the area was once bestowed with the 
name “‘perforated plateau,’’ Hall recalls. 

Costs to develop land in the canyon continue to 
rise. Hall says it cost $27,000 to poems fo the 27 lots in 
the second unit of his subdivision six years ago, or 


$1,000 a lot. Higher bill 

The bill for developing — installing streets, curbs, 
gutters and utilities — in the final section came to 
$3,500 a lot. Hall says along with inflation, costs are 
influenced by stricter county regulations. In ad- 
dition to providing underground utilities and other 
amenities, Hall has had to donate one acre of land 
for a playground, three acres for a playing field and 
a 20-foot right of way through the property for 
couarmeshosed bike trails and horseback riding 
trails. 

‘That is $28,000 worth of land you are donating in 
addition to development costs,’’ Hall points out. 

That helps explain why the cost of buying property 
in Pine Canyon has increased from $1500, as ad- 
vertised in June of 1959, to $8,000 or more per lot. 


HOMES ‘ See page B10 
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MORAN SEEDS, INC. 


THE VEGETABLE SEED SPECIALISTS 
1155 Harkins Road Salinas, California Phone 424-1875 
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The family business is farming 


“A few miles south of Soledad, the Salinas River 
drops in close to the hillside bank and runs deep and 
green. The water is warm too, for it has slipped 
twinkling over the yellow sands in the sunlight 
before reaching the narrow pool. On one side of the 
river the golden foothill slopes curve up to the strong 
‘and rocky Gabilan mountains, but on the valley side 
the water is lined with trees — willows fresh and 
green with every spring, carrying in their lower leaf 
junctures the debris of winter’s flooding; and 
sycamores with mottled, white, recumbent limbs 
and branches that arch over the pools. 

Of Mice and Men 
By John Steinbeck 


By MYRNA ALVITRE 
Californian Staff Writer 


SOLEDAD — The John Gardoni family of Cam- 
phora Road lives not far from that spot described by 
Steinbeck in his 1937 novel. 

And they carry forward the legacy of people who 
have called this area home — farming. 

Farming is a year-round family business for the 
Gardoni family. 
| ‘‘We always have a crop in the ground waiting to 
be harvested,’’ says Gardoni. ° 

If it isn’t lettuce or tomatoes, its carrots or corn 
for Cornuts Inc., or sugar beets and chili peppers or 
oats and alfalfa. 

Gardoni, his wife, Lorraine, and four of their five 
¢hildren work 1,000 acres of land. There are four 
fulltime employes on the Gardoni payroll, and quite 
& few other workers when necessary to handle the 
weeding, thinning and harvesting chores. 

The Gardoni’s have a daughter who is working 
toward a doctorate in pharmacy at the University of 
the Pacific. Two of their sons, John and David, are 
students at Hartnell College. Another son, Mike, was 
graduated from Gonzales Union High School in 
June, and the youngest boy, Jimmy, will enter the 
third grade in September. 

Along with adding a wife and five children since 
he began farming on his own 27 years ago, Gardoni 
has multiplied his land under cultivation tenfold. 

When he began farming the Camphora site in 1950, 
Gardoni planted 100 acres. He owns part of his land 
and leases a lion's share of today’s 1,000 acres. 

Like a lot of today’s farmers, Gardoni grew up in 
the country. His folks had a dairy in the Coburn area 
just north of King City. 

“I cut my first hay with a mower when I was nine 
years old,”’ he recalls. 

By the time he’d grown to young manhood and 
was ready to strike out on his own, Gardoni 
discovered that dairying was disappearing in the 
Salinas Valley and row crops were becoming the fer- 
tile ground’s inhabitants. 

As Gardoni sips his coffee while talking at the kit- 
chen table, Mrs. Gardoni folds the stacks of laundr ‘ ' 
she must do each week to keep a husband and foie a : p. ae le ie ae ae school Dpreed 1948, and enrollment has only in- 
sons in clean clothes. J h d ss . hi t creased from 200 to 275. 

Gardoni reflects on the changes he has seen in ohn Gardoni inspecting his carrot crop. CHUALAR See page 118 
agriculture during his farming career. ' (Colifornion photo) 

“There have been a lot of technical changes — 
machinery, herbicides and fertilizers,’’ he says, 

Even the method of planting crops has changed. 
Gardoni explains, ‘‘There is more precision in plan- 
ting now. You no longer have the added costs of ex- 
tensive thinning to contend with.” 

During his years as a farmer, Garodni has 
witnessed extreme weather conditions, hard 


freezes, flooding. of his land, crop failures and 
market failures. 6 t t bk 
Just about every crop has experienced a failure at an @) & 


i some time or another, he says. 
He and Mrs. Gardoni recall the winters and spr- 


ings when the rains came, and with them, flooding of : 
their land a few miles north of Soledad. 

“The Bryant Canyon storm drain has been a big 
help to us. We got flooded real bad one year before 


that was put in,’’ Gardoni remembers. 
“Things have improved, too, since the city install- 


ed its storm drain on the north side of town,’’ he » 
a" 808 N. Main St. Ph. 424-8661 


As for market conditions and how they can make 
or break the farmer, Gardoni explains, ‘‘We have to 


Unlike the manufacturer, the farmecieannot pot Ris DINING ROOM - LOUNGE - ENTERTAINMENT AND DANCING - COFFEE SHOP - BANQUETS 


crop away on the shelf and save it until another day 
when the price may be better.” 


rire ambit beasties! 8 173 beautifully appointed rooms for your 
overnight guests oie, 
— Live Entertainment thru Big Week! — 


me 


Supt. Bird with Chualar student. 


(Celifornian photo) 


Chualar is small 
but they like it 


By ALAN LECKER 
Californian Staff Writer 

CHUALAR — Chualar Union Elementary 
Pe is looking down the road at its 50th birth- 

ay. 

The school, located in this roadside town 10 
miles south of Salinas, has not changed much, 
since it opened in 1929, save for new classrooms 
and an administration office. 

Esther Bird has been superintendent of the 


Free carpet analysis 
& cleaning estimate. 


At ServiceMaster, we check the con- tr 
dition of your carpet, the pile, the soil & 

problem —then we give it just the 
safe. sure. personalized treatment 
it needs d 
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oin us in the famous San 
Francisco Room for su- 
perb gourmet food by the 
waterfall . . . or dine in the 
Wrangler Coffee Shop . . . enjoy 
entertainment and cocktails in 
the Barbary Coast Saloon... 
and swim in the cobalt blue 
waters of our Olympic-sized 
heated pool and heated kiddie 
pool. The Towne House Hotel 
is the answer to your overnight | 
guests. We have 7 different size “ta : 
rooms to accommodate groups 
from 10 to 500 for your Ban- 
quets, Weddings, or Meetings. 


the cleaning people 
who care 


For a free 
no-obligation estimate cal/ 
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SALAD BOWL 
OF AMERICA 


Agriculture, this area’s largest business, 
provides food for tables throughout the United 
States, Canada, Europe and the Orient. The 
naturally fertile soil, favorable climate and ex- 
cellent water supply, combined with the most 
modern and mechanized methods of crop 
production, have created an industry with a 
market value in excess of $311 million dollars. 


GROWER-SHIPPER VEGETABLE 


Officers and Staff 


Donald E. Hart, President 


Joseph J. Tomasello, Vice President 


Richard V, Thornton, Executive Vice President 


H. Edwin Angstadt, Director, Research Programs 


ADMIRAL PACKING COMPANY 
Salinas 


ARROW LETTUCE COMPANY 
Salinas 


ASSOCIATED PRODUCE DISTRIBUTORS 
Castroville 


BAILLIE, JACK T., CO., INC. 
Salinas 


BOGGIATTO PACKING CO., INC. 
Castroville 


CALIFORNIA ARTICHOKE AND VEGETABLE GROWERS CORP. 


Castroville 


CALIFORNIA COASTAL FARMS 
Salinas 


CAPURRO, FRANK, & SON 
Watsonville 


CASTROVILLE ARTICHOKE ASSOCIATION 
Castroville 


CEL-A-PAK, INC. 
Salinas 


of Central California 


Planting, growing. harvesting, packing, cooling 
and shipping of these crops means jobs for over 
20,000 people locally at peak harvest with 
payrolls totaling millions of dollars. Some of the 
principal crops grown are—artichokes, beans, 
broccoli, carrots, cauliflower, celery, garlic, let- 
tuce, onions, spinach and tomatoes. The efficient 
farming operations and the abundant natural! 
resources make the Salinas Valley “The Salad 


Bow! of America.” 


ASSOCIATION 


% 
i 
CHURCH, BRUCE, INC. MAGGIO, CARL JOSEPH, INC. RIVERSIDE STRAWBERRY COOLERS, INC. é 
Salinas King City Watsonville $ 
CROSETTI, J.J., CO., INC. MAGGIO, CARL JOSEPH, INC. ROYAL PACKING 
Watsonville Salinas Salinas 
D'ARRIGO BROTHERS COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA MAJOR FARMS, INC. SAKATA RANCHES, INC. 
Salinas Salinas Watsonville , 
? ECKEL PRODUCE CO. MANN PACKING CO., INC. SALINAS LETTUCE FARMERS COOPERATIVE 
Salinas Salinas Salinas 
ENGLUND, R.T., CO, MERIT PACKING CO. SALINAS MARKETING COOPERATIVE 
Salinas Salinas Salinas 
FINERMAN, MEL, CO., INC. MERRILL FARMS SAMSEL, RALPH, CO. 
Salinas Salinas Solinas 
GARIN COMPANY, THE MONTEREY BAY PACKING CO. SEARS-SCHUMAN COMPANY 
Salinas Castroville Watsonville 
GONZALES PACKING CO. MURPHY, O.P., & SONS SENINI, ED 
Gonzales Soledad Soledad 
GREEN VALLEY PRODUCE COOPERATIVE MUTUAL VEGETABLE SALES STEWART PACKING CO. 
Salinas Salinas Salinas 
GROWERS EXCHANGE, INC. Seies representative tors 
Salinas Californie Coastal Farms TOMASELLO, T.0., co. 
Harden Farms of California, inc. Watsonville 
GROWERS PRODUCE DISPATCH eet: TRI-COUNTIES PACKING CORP. 
Solinas NORTON, J.R., COMPANY Salinas 
Salinas 
HARDEN FARMS OF CALIFORNIA, INC. 
Salinas NUNES COMPANY, INC., THE VALLEY HARVEST DISTRIBUTING, INC. 
Salinas Watsonville 


INTER HARVEST, INC. * 
Salinas 


KUBOTA FARMS, INC. 
Salinas 


LET-US-PAK, LIMITED PARTNERSHIP 
Salinas 


OSHITA, INC. 
Salinas 


PACIFIC FRUIT & PRODUCE COMPANY 
S 


alinas 


VEGPAK, INC. 
Salinas 


WALSH, DAVE, COMPANY of SALINAS, INC. 


Salinas 
PACIFIC LETTUCE COMPANY WEST COAST FARMS 
Salinas Watsonville 
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i (Continued from page Bé) 

**Property prices have no rhyme or reason,’”’ Says 
| real estate man John Butigereit. ‘‘There are 21% 
| acre parcels selling for $15,000 and subdivision 
| acreage selling for up to $13,000 per acre,’’ he notes. 

| , Building sites of four to eight acres each in the 
; hew Pine Vista subdivision are being sold for $20,000 
bP lot. Houses, too, have escalated in price. When 


ed ine Canyon Royal Estates opened 13 years ago, a 
pibuyer could purchase a house for $15,000. Today, 
i they sell for $40,000 to $50,000. 

= Why do people select Pine Canyon as their place of 
residence when the nearest corner store is 
anywhere from a half-mile to 10 miles away? 
Independence 

§ ‘I control my own situation,’”’ answers Dr. Ed- 
fward Ballengee, who moved his wife and two 
i daughters 7! miles up the canyon 12 years ago. ‘‘We 
& have wilderness, and more private living here.”’ 

|, _ Although there has been a lot more construction in 
» the canyon in the past three years, Ballengee and his 
Bfamily are still a quarter mile from their nearest 
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Establishec 
to Filla Need 


Established to supply new varieties of consistent 
quality seed. 


For all your seed needs call: 


Wally Kimball 


PGardoni with sons, Mike (left), Jimmy (on tire) and David and tractor. 


(Californian photo) 


Homes keep sprouting out in Pine Canyon 


neighbors. And the neighbors aren’t likely to get 
much closer. The palace own the property on 
both sides of the road and a quarter mile in either 
direction from their home. 

‘*!’m so independent, I have my own fire truck and 
skip load tractor to use if the roads are blocked by 
snow,”’’ Says Ballengee, a King City dentist. 

And the upper canyon can be snowed in during a 
cold winter. ° 

Pine Canyon residents last year formed their own 
volunteer fire department after the state division of 
forestry was forced to cancel fire protection service 
because of new laws. The forestry personnel trained 
the volunteers. 

““You have to like living in the country to be happy 
here,”’ says Mrs. Albert Oliveira, whose family has 
built atop a hill. She finds life in Pine Canyon ‘‘just 
super.’’ Mrs. Oliveira lists as advantages, the 
weather, space for hiking and horseback riding and 
vistas to put on canvas, which she as an outdoors 
person and artist enjoys. ; 

Among the reasons prospective buyers give 
Buttgereit for wanting property in Pine Canyon, are 


Established to serve you, the grower. 


Is the only production oriented, locally owned, in- 
dependent seed company that is home based in the 
Salinas Valley. 


Understands your problems related to your seed 


Has many new variety developments such as Excell, 
Domingos 43, Domingos 42, Red Coach 74 and Gila. 
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The family business | 
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is fulltime farming 


(Continued from page B8) 


set price paid for each pound or ton produced. Other 
crops, such as lettuce are sold outright with the 
buyer paying by the acre regardless of yield. 

After a few years of below normal rainfall, the 
farmers in the Salinas Valley face the prospect of 
short water supplies in the future. 

The Gardonis are convinced that the foresight of a 
determined group in years past to construct the 
Nacimiento and San Antonio dams has benefited the 
valley greatly. 

““But,’’ cautions Gardoni, ‘‘we should start water 
conservation practices now. Another dry year could 
be disastrous.” 

Gardoni employed foresight on his own a few 
years ago when he switched from row irrigation to 
sprinklers. 

“‘We were one of the first in the valley to install a 
permanent sprinkler system,’’ he says with pride. 
“We presently have an adequate water supply for 
our crops. We’re doing more sprinkling, which takes 
less water when row irrigating. 

“With the sprinklers, we can achieve more 
uniform irrigation at less cost,’’ Gardoni claims. 

He believes the trend in the last five to 10 years in 
the valley has been toward more and more sprinkler 
irrigating. 

“You're saving water and doing a better job of ir- 
rigating with sprinklers. So naturally you’re saving 
money,’’ he adds. 

Gardoni says he and the rest of the family have 
their specialities. David, who just finished his first 
year at Hartnell, likes to handle the cutting, baling 
and hauling of hay. 

Mechanical and maintenance aspects of farming 
are a favorite of Mike, who would like to attend the 
Universal Technical Institute at Phoenix, Ariz. 

To Mrs. Gardoni, in addition to keeping the family 
clean and fed, goes the paperwork and bookkeeping. 

In addition to the customary kitchen appliances 


and utensils, go a typewriter and two-drawer file: 


less wind than in town, warmer temperatures and 
someplace to keep a horse. 

“King City is still a rural community and there 
are people who still like living in the country,” says 


Buttgereit. 
Some drawbacks 

But along with the advantages go some disad- 
vantages. Mrs. Oliveira said that mothers of active 
children find themselves serving as chauffeurs — 
driving their youngsters to dance lessons, 4-H 
meetings, school activities and such, all of which are 
located across the river in King City. 

Pine Canyon many years ago boasted its own 
schoolhouse on what is now the Ballengee property. 
The one-room schoolhouse was set in a small 


cabinet for payroll records, government forms and 
insurance papers. 

“It takes a good five days per month to do the 
record keeping,’’ Mrs. Gardoni says. She has to 
figure out unemployment insurance deductions and 


the like, although farmworkers do not yet have in- ' 


come tax deductions taken from their pay. 


The Gardoni family through the years has been © 


active in 4-H. The three boys have graduated from 4- 


H to Future Farmers of America activities and Gar- 


doni is a sugar beet project leader in 4-H. David and 
John have both served on the Salinas Valley Fair’s 
junior fairboard. 

Gardoni is a trustee on the Soledad Union School 
District board of trustees, and helps coach Pony 
League baseball in which young Jimmy par- 
ticipates. 

What about vacations? 

“Vacations? What are they?”’ asks Mrs. Gardoni. 


“We get a little break during the rainy season,’’ he 


replies. 

Would Gardoni want to see his boys go into farm- 
‘ing? “‘My concern is that the kids get a good educa- 
‘tion. If they want to go into farming, fine,’’ he 
| answers. 

But he does not foresee his sons, or practically 
‘anyone else’s, starting up farms of their own. 
“The outlook for young people in farming is 


almost impossible. There are the high interest rates . 


| on loans needed to:buy land. There are the high costs 
‘of equipment, labor, utilities, fertilizers and seeds. 
Alfalfa seed, which sold for 40 to 50 cents a pound 


four or five years ago, now costs $1.75 a pound,” - 


says Gardoni in one of his rare lengthy exchanges. 


With all of its ups and downs, is he still glad he 


chose farming as a way of life? 

“Yes, it’s all I know,”’ he replies quietly. 
Quotations from John Steinbeck’s novel “‘Of Mice 
and Men” used with permission of the publisher, 
The Viking Press, Inc. 


committee and the school board earlier this year 
rejected the idea of building a school in Pine 
Canyon, and elected instead to add to existing Santa 
Lucia School and seek a new school site in town, to 
alleviate crowded classrooms. 


While most of the people in Pine Canyon ance the | 


feeling of country living, there is at least one former 
Pine Canyon resident who would’never go back. 

Mrs. Rist’s parents, the C.M. Brownlee’s came to 
Pine Canyon from Chicago when they were offered a 
land claim. 

‘*My father had an apple orchard, and also drove a 
hay bailer. I believe he took the land as a claim and 
he was always sorry that he did. In later years, he 

| and mother moved to Salinas where he started an 


clearing and the children, in grades one through | insurance business,” recalled Mrs. Rist. 


eight, played in a small play area on a nearby knoll, 
recalls Mrs. Albert Rist. She, her brothers and 
sisters, walked three miles each way along the 
country road to reach the schoolhouse when they 
were children. 

Now children are bused to King City to attend the 
prammar schools and high school. A school planning 


‘Ay 


‘*Royal Estates was nothing but a grain field then, 
some 60 years ago,’’ said the King City resident. 
‘*Now there is a house on almost every hill.” 

Mrs. Rist added, ‘‘I don’t think any of my parent’s 
children have any fond memories of Pine Canyon. It 
was just hard work and dust —, the dirtiest dust 
anyone ever had.”’ 


408-758-9401 
408-424-0584 Car 485 


Gary Petersen 408-758-9401 


408-424-0584 Car 484 


Welcome to the 1977 California Rodeo 


11 W. LAUREL DRIVE SUITE 125 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 93901 
TELEPHONE (408) 443-1013 
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Chualar School likes its size 


Chualar School hasn't changed much since it opened in 1929. 


(Californian photo) 

(Continued from page B8) 

The students mainly 
come from families in- 
volved in farm labor or 
some other aspect of 
agriculture. 

In fact, the school has What a rou Nn d -U e) 
one of the most mobile » 
student populations in 
the state, ranking in the 
top one per cent. 


ganenercen | in Our Western Shop. 


two years in the Alisal 
Union School District 


pare canine we" 1 OQ % Off Men’s Shirts 


She likes to quip, ‘‘I 


was born in Salinas and $ 
made it all the way to 1 8 
Chualar.”’ eg a 2 

Mrs. Bird enjoys work- 
ing in ‘a small district 
even though it has uni- 
que problems. 

“In a small district 
you get to know 
everybody,’’ she says. 
“Everything — good or Sale prices effective through Saturday. 
bad —- you deal with ona 
face-to-face basis. 

“There are rewards 
being in a small district. 
I have been fortunate. 
We have a good staff. 
People are very sup- 
portive of this school.” 

Substitute 

The school has 13 
teachers, three of them 
involved in special 
education programs, so 
Mrs. Bird often finds 
herself back in the 
classroom as a_ tem- 
porary substitute. 

“Tf somebody becomes 
ill, you have to be able to 
take over,’’ she says. 
‘When I started I did 
most of the substituting. 
But I don’t have the time 
anymore. I enjoy it. It 
shows you the things 
teachers face.”’ 

Mrs. Bird says the size 
also allows more flex- 
ibility in planning stu- 
dent activities. 

‘Here we're free to do 
things,’’ she explains. 
“We try to do a lot for 
our children, try to take 
them places so_ they 
know what it’s like to go 
to the museum, to go to 
the courthouse to see a 
trial.’ 

On the other hand, 
having a small staff can 
present problems. Mrs. 
Bird says the school 
district, while smaller 
than most, is faced with 
the same amount of 
paperwork for special 
programs. The ad- 
ministration is often 
swamped with federal 
and state forms, she 
says. 

Moving students 

Also, it is harder to 
give students a continu- 
ing education when they 
are regularly moving in 
and out of the district. 

“That makes it dif- 
ficult especially with the 
limited English speaking 
ones,’ “she. says. 
“They're gone for two or 
three months and maybe 
won’t go to school. When 
they come back, they’re 
not where the other 
students are and 
sometimes they’ve 
regressed.”’ 

Ard it is hard to plan 
the district’s $500,000 
budget and determine 
whether this year’s $1.56 
tax rate will remain 


stable with a fluctuating 

student population. State 

aid is based on the 

average daily atten- 

dance figures, which Westem Shop 

often varies in the 
Chualar district. 


“One big family moves Shop JCPenney Northridge Monday thru Friday 9:30-9:30! 


and it changes your tax 
rate,’’ Mrs. Bird says. 
The school was built at 
24285 Lincoln Street in 
1928. It was opened to 
students in 1929. Two 
newer buildings have ©1977 JCPenney Co., Inc 
been added to the site. 


Saturday 9:30-6! Sunday 12-5! 449-8111! 


Sale 7.99 to 14.40 
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Scale model of proposed ag museum which will house exhibits. 


Valley ag heritage will have home 


A large chunk of the Salinas Valley’s agricultural 
heritage will one day be on display in King City. 
You'll be able to see it in the proposed Salinas Valley 
Agricultural Museum. , 

The museum will be ‘‘a little unique,’’ predicts 
Earl Smith, Monterey County’s director of parks. 
“It’s not something you'll find every day.” 

As envisioned, still in the planning stages, it will 
hold an old farm house, and barn, and a lot of dry 
farming equipment unique to the Salinas Valley. Ge- 
nuine relics, most of the equipment is no longer us- 
ed, Smith says. \ 

In addition, the county hopes to have a pictorial 
presentation of the Salinas Valley — its people, and 
its history. 

The museum building will be surrounded by an 
eight foot beam with 200 foot by 100 foot walls. It will 
be located in the county’s new San Lorenzo Regional 
Park. 
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The American 
Bedroom Suite 


Includes _ base, 
pedestal, padded 
frame headboard, 
safety liner, heavy duty mattress 
and automatic heater. 
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Smith says the county expects to spend $750,000 on 
the museum, although that cost could be reduced if 
the county can get some grants or other sources of 
private funding. 

The museum could be opened as soon as 1980. 

Smith says it ‘‘will be the highlight of the park.”’ 

Between the 1870s and the 1940s most of the 
Salinas Valley was engaged in dry farming. Conse- 
quently most of the equipment will be from that era. 

“You're not looking at ordinary types of farming 
equipment,’’ Smith says. ‘‘You’ll be looking at 
pieces that are unique to the Salinas Valley.” 

Already, Smith says, ‘‘We probably have enough 
(equipment) to fill the building.”’ 

Smith also wants to get some presentations about 
the old Salinas Valley farming families in the 
museum. 

*‘We don’t want to make it a cold, sterile, imper- 
sonal look at old machinery,’ he says. 
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© Dresser & Mirror 
© 2 Night Stands 

©@ King Size Bed 

© Amoir Chest 

© Padded Rails 

© Free Delivery 


Why are so many people 
getting so much sleep 
on floatation waterbeds? 


e Because waterbeds provide deeper sleep, healthier support and far more 
luxurious comfort than conventional beds 

e Because waterbeds provide for nourishing nights, refreshed 
mornings and freedom from backache 

e Because waterbeds don't cut off your blood flow and cause you 


to toss and turn, as you must on conventional beds 
@ Because waterbeds can improve your days by improving 
your nights with healthful, restful, blissful sleep 


@ Ideal ofthopedic support 

@ Therapeutic comforting wamrth 

e Contours to your exact body shape 

@ No pressure points to stop blood flow 
@ No sags, squeaks, lumps or bumps 


The area's MOT COMPLETE waterbed 
and furnishings store! 


AQUA 


West BEDROO 


654 E. ALISAL ST. SALINAS 


758-6411 


OPEN 7 DAYS 'TIL 5:30 
FRIDAY ‘TIL 8:30 — SUNDAY 12-5 


BUDGET TERMS AVAILABLE titre. ~ 
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From the top, Smucker’s, Schilling and Nestle plants in Salinas. 


C. H. MOORE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


GENERAL BUILDING CONTRACTOR 


Serving Monterey County Since 1965” 
* CUSTOM HOME 

* COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 

* REMODELING — ADDITIONS 
* APARTMENTS 


PLANNING 
AND 
DESIGNING 


(Contractors License No. 235556) 


OFFICE - 425 N. MAIN ST. - SALINAS 424-7373 | 


We Service What We Sell... . 


@ SERVICE 
& 


INSTALLATION 


SALES e SERVICE 
652 E. ALISAL ST. 


Open Mon.-Thurs. 8:30-6; Fri. till 9. Sat. 10-6; Sun. 12-5 


master charge 
é 


424-1641 
or 424-4466 
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More than produce 
produced in Salinas 


By RICK RODRIGUEZ 
Californian Staff Writer 


When you eat a candy bar, buy 
new tires, flip a light switch, add 
spices to food or spread jelly on 
bread, there’s a chance you’re 
using goods manufactured in 
Salinas. 


While agriculture has been the 
core of Salinas Valley industry, 
manufacturing of non- 
agricultural products has 
established a firm base as well. 


More than 5,000 persons are 
employed in non-agricultural 
related manufacturing industry 
in the Salinas area. 


Among ten of the bigger 
manufacturers in Salinas, the 
largest is the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. plant located off of 
U.S. 101 south of Salinas. 


Approximately 1,500 persons 
are employed at the Salinas plant 
which produced more than two 
million passenger car and truck 
tires in 1976, ranging in variety 
from the conventional bias-ply to 
the steel-belted radial tires. 


In 1976, the Salinas Firestone 
plant’s payroll was $14.1 million. 
According to Firestone public 
relations man Bob Troyer of the 
home office in Akron, Ohio, 
another $7.3 million was spent for 
purchase of local goods and 
services. 


Troyer notes the Salinas plant 
is one of Firestone’s largest 
among its 16 throughout the U.S. 
Tires from the Salinas plant were 
shipped to customers in 25 states 
in 1976. 

The plant, which opened in 
1963, is in the midst of a multi- 
million dollar warehouse ex- 
pansion. The 300,000 square-foot 
warehouse addition will ap- 
proximately double storage 
capacity. A highly-automated 
conveyor system will be built into 
the warehouse. Construction 
began in January and is 
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mit & receive) 
Phase lock Loops 


for! 


$229.95 


PLUS 


Darts and labor, per the conditions specified. 
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was Gesigned to achieve 


the first year, under the conditions of the warranty. 


DIGITALLY SYNTHESIZED 
23 Channel AM Transceiver 


Single low frequency crystal of high pre 
cision delivers 46 channels (23 each, trans- 
Digital computer logic 
Many other deluxe 
features you'd expect to pay much more 


Sold Last Year for 
NOwW....*119% 


Behind every SBE product you buy: 


SUS AIT) 


DRE ERUBVARAAW Hf} 


SBE proudty backs every SBE product with a one-year warranty on 


WY 
Ay guanine systray 


thoroughly tested and checked betore it leaves our premises and 
that each product meets the high standards of performance It 


<3. SOR) 
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SBE offers a $5 gift certificate, redeemable towards the purchase of 
any SBE product or accessory, to anyone whose SBE unit fails during 


973 N. MAIN ST. 


scheduled to be completed this 
year. 


Kaiser 
The ‘‘white mountain’ nor- 
theast of Salinas is Kaiser 


Refractories dolomite plant, one 
of two Kaiser plants in the area. 


The dolomite plant off of Old 
Stage Road — called Kaiser’s 
Natividad plant — paired with its 
Moss Landing plant to contribute 
approximately $33 million to the 
local economy in 1976. 


Seis, 


Of that total, about $9.2 million 
was paid to 410 employees in 
salaries while the plants used 
about $16.4 million in supplies, 
utilities and services. Another 
$6.7 million was generated in 
frieght charges. 


The Kaiser Refractories 
produce dolomite, seawater 


magnesia, refractory brick and 
speciality products. Refractory 
brick and specialities are used to 
linings of high- 

See page B14 


form the 
SALINAS 


Peter Paul candy plant's grounds. 


... ATD&R’S Ist 
ANNIVERSARY 
SPECIALS ON SBE 


SBE ‘FORMULA D' 


OPTI /SCAN 
(SBE-12SM) 


= 


Was 
$349.95 


CB’S & CAR STEREOS 


The amazing 


OPTI/SCAN 


Automatically monitors 16,000 
frequencies by use of programmed 
cards with permanent memory 


If you haven't seen the remarkable SBE OPTI/SCAN 
in person, you've a real treat in store. It's the world’s 
only crystal-less seanning monitor. It optically scans 
an unlimited number of frequencies — ten channels 
at a time — by the use of cards you program yourself. 
To change the scanner programming, just-change 
cards. Easy to program, easy to use—at home, on the 
road, or travelling cross-country —OPTI/SCAN is the 
most amazing, most versatile scanner yet developed. 


Robe 4 by ahs 


758-1811 


Open 9:30-5:30 Mon. thru Thurs.; Fridays 9:30-9:00; Sat. 10-5 


SHERWOOD GARDENS 
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N. matter how far it’s shipped 
the housewife demands field fresh quality produce. Our . 
job is to see that it’s shipped fresh and arrives fresh 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS SPONSORED BY THE BELOW LISTED 
AGRICULTURAL AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: 


HARDEN FARMS GROWERS EXCHANGE, INC. 
OF CALIF. io ested 


Hard-en Krisp. Hard-en Fresh, Hi-Goal, Harden Farms, Big H 
| GROWERS ICE & 
BRUCE CHURCH, INC. DEVELOPMENT CO. 


Lucky, Red Coach Inn, Church and Green \ alley Ice Manufacturing 


MERRILL FARMS VEG PAK, INC. 


Frisco, Cheerio Labels, and Merrill Farms Labels 


SALINAS MARKETING CALIFORNIA COASTAL 
COOPERATIVE FARMS, INC. 


. ; ; : Broken Drum, King O’Hearts, Green Crest. Prestige 
Garden Gate, Stately, Show-off ad : © 


VEGETABLE GROWERS GROWERS VACUUM COOL 
SUPPLY 
Cartons, Crates, Growers and Shippers Supplies MAJOR FARMS, INC, 


JAB SALINAS CALIFORNIAN 
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Salinas plants produce plenty 


(Continued from page B12) 


temperature furnaces operated 
by metals, cement, glass and 
other industries. 


Kaiser Refractories own and 
operate ten manufacturing 
plants in North America and 


have holdings in four others 
overseas. 

Peter Paul 
Mounds, Almond Joy, 


Caravelle and Powerhouse candy 
bars are made at the Salinas 
plant of Peter Paul, Inc., located 
al isV0 Abbott St. 


The plant employs from 150 to 
175 workers with a weekly 
payroll of from $35,000 to $40,000. 

Production at the plant ranges 
from 70,000 pounds to 100,000 
pounds daily, according to Don 
Gendreau, the plant’s production 
superintendent. Chocolate for the 
candy is purchased in 10-pound 
slabs from San Francisco Bay 
area suppliers. About 500,000 
pounds of chocolate are used a 
month. 

Gendreau says the Salinas 
plant may be making Peter 
Paul’s “No Jelly’’ peanut butter 
bar in the near future as well. 


Plans to install liquid chocolate 
tanks and increase warehouse 
storage are on the drawing 
boards, Gendreau adds. Candy 
from the Salinas plant is 
distributed by common carrier to 
seven western states. 

The Salinas plant is about 
150,000 square feet and was built 
in 1965. Home office for Peter 
Paul is Nagatuck, Conn. 


Nestle 


The sweet smell resembling 
homemade brownies which 
permeates the air off of East 
Blanco Road is part of the 
processing of the cocoa bean at 
the Nestle Co. Inc. plant. 


supply lasts). 


HOERNER 
WALDORF 


CORPORATION 


WELCOME TO 
THE 1977 
CALIFORNIA 


Nestle’s Crunch, plain and 
almond bars, chocolate Quik 
beverage mix, fine chocolate 
coatings and six-ounce and 12- 
ounce packages of semi-sweet 
morsels are produced at the 
Salinas plant. 

Employment at the plant 
fluctuates, according to plant 
manager D.B. Husted. Current 
employment is about 140 and the 
plant has topped 240. 

The Salinas Nestle plant was 
built in 1961 and expanded in 1964. 


Smucker 

The sweet tooth in Salinas area 
industries also includes the J.M. 
Smucker Co. plant at 1275 Hansen 
St. 

The Salinas plant employs 132 
persons at present. Plant 
manager Homer Ramseyer says 
that employment is pretty stable 
all year around. 

Jams, jellies, ice cream top- 
pings and fruit syrups are 
distributed from the Salinas 
plant to 11 western states. The 
products are marketed under the 
Smucker’s and Mary Ellen 
labels. The Salinas plant also 
manufactures 
restaurant jam and jelly packets. 

The plant was opened in 
January, 1961, and has ‘‘very 
definitely expanded,’’ Ramseyer 
notes, including a 30,000 square 
foot warehousé expansion in 1964. 
There are no plans for future 
expansion. 

Home base for Smucker Co. is 
Orv,'le, Ohio. The Smucker Co. 
also has a farm products division 
and cold storage facilities in 
Watsonville. 


Schilling 
The Salinas plant of the 
Schilling division of McCormick 
& Co., marked its tenth an- 


niversary at its 1311 Schilling 

Place address in April, 
Employment at the plant has 

doubled in the ten years to about 


Entrance to Hoerner Waldorf container factory. 


(Californian photos) 


We have an excellent selection of hardware, tools, 
gifts and souvenirs. While you're in our neigh- 
borhood this week, stop in and look around. And 
pick up your FREE Souvenir Rodeo Glass! (While 


Large Enough To Be [4 
Complete, Yet Small 
Enough To Care! 


929 N. MAIN ST. 


ee 


single-service: 


SHERWOOD GARDENS 
SHOPPING CENTER 


Phone 422-7946 


Enjoy Big Week 


500 with an annual payroll of $6 
million. 

The number of food items 
produced at the plant has grown 
from 350 to 500. Included in the 
production are about 90 kinds of 
spices, about 50 mix products, 
flavoring extracts, food coloring 
and cake decorating items. 

The Salinas plant has grown 
from less than 300,000 square feet 
to about 500,000. 

More than 80 per cent of the 
spices and flavoring used at the 
Salinas plant are imported from 
the East Indies, Asia, South 
America, Africa and Europe. 
Schilling’s uses only one locally 
grown product, parsley. 


Kuhlman 

Kuhlman Electric Co., a 
division of Kuhlman Corp. based 
in Birmingham, Mich., employs 
about 185 persons in its 
manufacturing of high voltage 
distribution transformers. 

The plant, located at 1056 Pellet 
Ave., has an annual payroll of 
more than $2 million, according 
to plant manager Gus McDonald. 

Located on a six-acre site with 
100,000 square feet of building 
space, the plant produces $1.7 
million worth of distribution 
transformers each month. 

McDonald says that the 
company is investigating 
possible expansion. And as far as 
the demand for distribution 
transformers, ‘‘business is 
looking great,’’ he says. 


Hoerner Waldorf 

Hoerner Waldorf Corp., which 
manufactures corrugated con- 
tainers primarily used for 
produce shipping, is a division of 
Champion International, which is 
home-based in St. Paul, Minn. 

The plant, located at 1078 
Merrill St., employs about 170 
persons, about 30 of whom are 
laid off during winters. 

Champion International has 66 


OUR CUSTOM 
QUALITY 
"MARVEL REST” 
MATTRESS & 
BOX SPRING 
SETS ARE 
MANUFACTURED 
RIGHT HERE IN 
OUR LOCALLY 
OWNED FACTORY! 
BUY DIRECT 
AND SAVE! 


8 
=H 


@ KING SIZE SETS 


20 Year Guarantee. Mattress 
& 2 Box Springs, Complete Only ... 


@ QUEEN SIZE SETS 


20 Year Guornatee. Mattress 
and Box Spring, Complete Only ... 


@ FULL SIZE SETS 


20 Year Guarantee. Mattress 
and Box Spring, Complete Only .. . 


* 


Kaiser Refractories Natividad Plant where they mine dolomite. 


plants nationwide, 45 of which 
produce containers. Hoerner- 
Waldorf merged with Champion 
in February. 
GIMCO 

The Gabilan Iron and Machine 
Co., known as GIMCO, is a 
custom manufacturer which 
serves all of the area’s in- 
dustries. 

GIMCO is a locally-owned and 
operated shop at 1276 Abbott St., 
employing about 40 welders, 


*549 
*399 
309 


fabricators and machinists. What 
started out as a _ three-man 
cperation in 1946, has grown to 
include an annual payroll of more 
than $500,000. 

Co-owner Paul Bickel says that 
GIMCO serves both manufac- 
turing and food processing in- 
dustries, and ‘‘we do a con- 
siderable amount of work in 
custom agriculture equipment. 
This may or may not include 
designing.”’ 


Cochran Western 


The Cochran Western Corp. 
plant, located at 1215 Hansen St., 
assembles airline ground 
equipment, including conveyors 
and mobile platforms. 

A subsidiary of Western Gear 
Corp. based in Los Angeles, the 
Salinas plant employs about 155 
persons. The airline ground 
equipment is fabricated entirely 
at the Salinas plant. 


We at Salinas Mattress Co. are most proud of our reputation for 
manufacturing nothing but quality mattress and box spring sets 
since 1935. Satisfied customers throughout Monterey County 
will tell you, that we go out of our way to see that no one is ever 
dissatistied with his purchase. Service is backed up after a sale. 
We stand behind our guarantees! Here at Salinas Mattress Co. 
we have the experience to custom make any set to your exact 


specifications, Soft, Medium or Firm . 


. . King Size, Queen Size 


or Regular Size. Ht yon truly want quality, plus value, then take 


time to come in an 


let us show you, first hand, how we make up 


our sets! Our showroom offers a complete selection to choose 
from! Headboards and frames also available! 


s Mattccss C 


MAKERS OF FINE MATTRESSES 


“Serving Monterey County Since 1935" 


372 EAST MARKET 


PHONE 424-7473 
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|aa COMMERCIAL 


CONSTRUCTION CO. . ila a» ff 


J BUILDINGS i 


SYSTEMS 


INDUSTRIAL 


Metal buildings are the same—it is people who put them together that are different. 


Nowhere can you find complete professional construction services and build- 
ing values superior to Mill Construction’s staff of experienced experts. Mill/ 


i Pascoe people insure you best value for your construction dollar. 
nd 
rg Pascoe doesn't have that trade name identity of "The Other Brand" but do you want a popular 
ar “Trade Name" on the structure or more value for your total construction dollar? The building 
85 etl is usually lust a small part of the total construction project and Mill Construction has 
ly the where-with-all to give you many extra values in your total project. 
~ CUT CONSTRUCTION INFLATION 

WITH OUR CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT SERVICES... 


Some 
of Our 
‘Completed 
Projects 


Three Salinas Square | 


Trident, 
Monterey 


Before you go too far with 
construction planning 
come in and let me explain the 
many advantages of our Con- 
(ig Mil Labatt) > struction Management Serv- 
Ma aj jae aoe 8 ices available. 


The Barnyard, 
Monterey 


| "7 Tom Mill 
Make your construction dollar go further 
by allowing us to introduce you to special building values: 


1. Pascoe Metal Building systems. 

2. Construction Management Services. 

3. In-house trained personnel from cost control, design, estimating and 
scheduling, to our own carpenters, laborers, iron workers and all 
our own specialized equipment. 

4, Professional construction consulting by experienced and highly 
trained experts. 

5. A company conscience that insists on Honesty, Professional Integrity 
and Service to all concerned. | 

Any contractor can build buildings— 
but only Mill offers this variety of in-house services 
that will insure maximum value for your construction dollar. 


suroncs MILL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


PASCOE: SYSTEMS 4! Clark Street Phone 424-0781 
: © COMMERCIAL © INDUSTRIAL 


A “FULL SERVICE” BUILDER 


Lic. No. 271955 
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By TOM LEYDE 
Californian Staff Writer 

Don't jump to any conclusions 
about Salinas’ Old Town Mer- 
chants Assn. 

And don’t be fooled by that 
word “‘old’’ in the Association’s 
title. There is a healthy per- 
centage of young merchants and 
businessmen among the group’s 
200-plus membership. 

The exact percentage has not 
been determined by the group. 
But Steve McCarter, the group's 
president, says more young 
members are appearing at the 
association's business meetings 
all the time. 

“At our meetings we notice 
more and more of the younger 
guys showing up and it's kind of 
heartening, to tell the truth. We 
hope it’s a trend... , McCarter 
says. 


Dwight Hurst with one of the waterbeds in his ‘kingdom’. 
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Young merchants fill 
stores in Oldtown 


Among those younger mem- 
bers, McCarter has observed, are 
sons of long-time association 
members. One of them is Butch 
Ariano, who owns and operates 
Peninsula Arts and Crafts, 225 
Main St. 

Ariano’s father, Vern Ariano, 
owns Peninsula Office Equip- 
ment, 213 Main St., along with 
partner Bob Bello. 

The junior Ariano has owned 
his arts and crafts supply 
business for six years. Graduated 
from Chico State College with an 
art degree in 1970, Ariano says 
his father and Bello produced the 
idea of an arts and crafts supply 
store in the building they own 
‘which now houses the store), 

Own Boss 

Ariano, who attended local 
schools, including Hartnell 
College, says he enjoys being his 


‘Our Flowers Smell Sweet 


... and that’s no bull!’ 


WELCOME VISITORS 
TO THE 1977 RODEO 


Say it with Flowers... 


from 


Casa de Hores 


934 North Sanborn Road 


(Across from Skyview Drive-In) 


- Phone 424-089 


own boss, even though it means 
working six and sometimes seven 
days a week. 

Besides arts and crafts sup- 
plies, the 27-year-old shop owner 
specializes in picture framing. 

Being one’s own boss, Ariano 
Says, means “you can work at 
your own pace. It means a little 
more to you. It makes you care a 
little bit more about what you’re 
doing... 

“It’s nice doing things for other 
people,’”’ Ariano says. “It’s more 
fun than it is work .. .”’ 

One of the youngest Old Town 
Merchants Assn. members is 23- 
year-old Roger Floyd, half owner 
of Lobeck & Floyd Gift Stall in 
the Off Main building. 

A 16-year Salinas resident, 
Floyd was graduated from North 
Salinas High School and Hartnell 


YOUNG see page B17 


Butch Ariano prepares a picture for framing. 


Right from your own easy chair, 


TOTAL ENTERTAINMENT 


(Californian photos) 
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CABLE * 
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2 


CHANNELS YOU GET 
WITH CABLE TV * 


PB CHANNELS YOU GET 


MA WITHOUT CABLE TV ff 2 KFVY (2) San 


Francisco (Independent) 
3 KGSC (36) San Jose 
(Independent) 
4 KROW (4) San 
Francisco (NBC) 
5 KPIX (5) San 
Francisco (CBS) 


9 KQED (9) San 

Francisco (Educational) 

10 KMST (46) Monterey 
(CBS) 

11 KTEH (54) San Jose 
(Educational) 

12 KNTV (11) San Jose 


8 KSBW (NBC) Salinas 
11 KNTV (ABC) San Jose 
46 KMST (CBS) Monterey 


6 KSBW (8) Salinas (ABC) 
(NBC) 13 Weather Scan— 
7 K6O (7) San Salinas 


Francisco (ABC) 


*Subject to FCC Blackout Rules 
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CALIFORNIA 
COMNUNIGTIONS 
CORPORATION 


238 JOHN ST. 
SALINAS 


YOUR EXTRA TOUCH FLORIS 
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SALE PRICES GOOD 
TODAY thru SAT., 


JULY 16th 
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David Haynes awaits the next customer. 
(Californian photo) 


Young merchants moving in 
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Ae» That Has Everything 


ie HUNTING AND FISHING 


gig SUPPLIES 
seed RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS 
y e AMMUNITION e LICENSES 
: ~@ ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


SUGAR FREE 
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GAF COLOR 
PRINT FILM 


126-12 Exposure Roll 


TAB OR COCA COLA 
YOUR CHOICE 97° 


22 6-PAK 


FALSTAFF 
Centennial 


WESTERN 
HATS 


You'll find what 


you need for 
GOLF - TENNIS Be i R Assorted Styles 3 9 9 
BASKETBALL 
FOOTBALL PAY LESS EA. 
Os and others A must for the Rodeo! 


Laura Scudder’s 30 QT. GOTHAM 


oy ICE CHEST 


) a ca 


Lightweight styrofoam. 

With lid and recessed 

handles. 

PAY LESS ] | / 


SHOP AT PAY LESS 
EVERY DAY AND SAVE! 


NORTHRIDGE SHOPPING CENTER 


BORONDA ROAD & HIGHWAY 101 e SALINAS 
STORE HOURS: MON. thru FRI. 9:30 AM -9 PM 
SAT. 9 AM- 8 PM, SUN>10 AM -7 PM 
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| In stay fresh twin pack. Your choice of 
Ht 8" oz. Regular, Barbecue or Dip 8 oz 
i 
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CAMPING AND 
BACKPACKING EQUIP. 


| Complete line of lightweight 
freeze-dried foods. — 


If you have a problem selecting a gift, get- 
ting information or making a decision . . . 
let us help you. We're experts in our line! 


Come in and Browse Around! 


STAN LIsk 
SPORTING Goons 


931 S. Main Valley Center 424-4451 
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Oldtown is attractive to some young merch 


(Continued from page B17) 


Gary Marsh, 33, is another of 
the young Off Main businessmen. 
Marsh is the owner of ‘“‘The Shoe 
Store’’ which carries several 
lines of womens’ shoes, sandals 
and boots, as. well as assorted 
handbags. 

Born and reared in Salinas, 
Marsh worked for Cinderella 
Carpets & Draperies for five 
years. He decided to open his own 
store ‘‘because I wanted to 
become self employed.”’ 

Marsh, who is married and has 
two children, says he decided to 
set up business in the Old Town 
area of Salinas because ‘‘this 
happened to be the only location 
in the area I wanted...”’ 

Last Chance 

David Haynes, 29, owner of the 
House of David Natural Hair 
= Care Center, 262 S. Main St., was 
going to leave Salinas before 
moving his business from the 
Alisal Shopping Center to the 
downtown area. 
= ‘I decided to give it (Salinas) 
“ one last chance . ”’ he says. “‘T 
decided to come uptown So people 
= would know me more. 

The move, so far, ‘has been 
good to Haynes, who now plans to 

remain in Salinas. 
= Haynes and a staff of four, 
= David Angulo, Marti Giles, Cindy 
= Halterman and Dee Armstrong, 
© specialize in the ‘‘natural hair 
= eare look.”’ 
= Haynes began cutting hair six 
years ago. He began learning his 
= trade in high school] through the 
=Alisal High School work ex- 
perience program. He is a 
graduate of Wayne’s College of 
Beauty. 

The decor at the House of 
David is unique in itself. Motif is 
old barn wood and _ shake 
shingles, with old Salinas 
newspapers and antiques 
» decorating walls. 

Waterbeds 

Dwight Hurst, owner of 
Waterbed Kingdom, 334 Mon- 
terey St., also finds the downtown 
Salinas area a good place in 
which to do business. 

Hurst, 23, is a former 
newspaper reporter and 
photographer, and a graduate of 
Rick's College in Rexburg, 
Idaho. He managed a retail 
camera store in Modesto before 
coming to the Salinas area. 


town Salinas. 


aNd ; 


OLDTOWN 


SALIMAS 


Offering a varied selection of 
speciality shops featuring 
gifts and jewelry, shoes and 
clothing, needlepoint and 
bathroom furnishings as well 
as pipes and magazines. 


Ed’s Smoke Shop 


e Pipes e Tobaccos e Magazines 


Darn Yarn Shop 


e Needlepoint @ Stitching 
e Accessories @ Latch Hooked Rugs 


The Red Tub 


Color Coordinated 
Accessories for the Bath 


Floyd’s Gift Stall 


e Wax @ Woods e Wares 


A UNIQUE: SHO 


Roger Floyd stands by a line of gifts. 


Hurst, who lives in Hollister, 
spent two years as a missionary 
with the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints in Guatemala 
and El Salvador. 


WE HAVE THINGS 
YOU WON'T FIND 
ANYWHER 
ELSE IN SALINAS 


The Off Main Mall is a collec- 
tion of unique and individual 
shops in a_ beautifully 
designed building set in Old- 
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The Shoe Store 


Scotty’s Shirt Shop 


Contemporary Clothing 
featuring Dittos 


New Salinas Mining 
& Trading 


e Contemporary Jewelry 
@ Handcrafted Leather 


Come visit us 
that you'll want to visit us 
again and again... 


PPING EXPERIENCE — 


(Californian photos) 


‘‘Waterbeds are really fun. It’s 
a good business,’’ Hurst says. 

“It’s a good town to do business 
in .. . We’ve been real pleased 
with the response here,” he adds. 


Birkenstocks 
for the feet 


were sure 


Gary Marsh is surrounded by shoes in his Oldtown store. 
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BOOT JEANS 


Wide range of 
colors and sizes! 


PANTS SHOP 
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Salinas homes like this one at 154 Central Ave. have rich histories and admired design. 


City's old homes are arichresource 


By KATHLEEN. 
MAC DONALD 
Californian Staff Writer 
Salinas has a rich 
resource that is going un- 
tapped, says Monterey 
County historical coor- 

dinator Kent Seavey. 

Seavey would like to 
see some of the city’s 
Victorian homes 
restored to their original 
beauty, gracing the 
streets as they did when 
John Steinbeck was a 
child. 

While there are not too 
many that would be con- 
sidered great homes, he 
said, there are hundreds 
of smaller, interesting 
old homes that could be 
revived. 

Seavey strides past 
streets lined with the old 
homes near downtown, 
many built around 1900, 
and throws out an im- 
pressive list of architec- 
tural styles that are 
represented. 

Many are in disrepair 
and empty. Several, he 
says, have already met 
the wrecking ball. 

There is hope, he says. 
“Some people are just 
beginning to acquire 
some of them and see the 
unique qualities in 
them.”’ 

He would like to see 
uses found for the homes 
and other old buildings to 
assure their continued 
existence. If families 
cannot afford to live in 
them, they can be used 
by businesses as offices, 
or restaurants, he 
believes. 

One of the larger old 
homes is located at 154 
Central Ave. It has a rich 
history. The current 
owners, however, were 
unwilling to talk about 
what their plans are for 
the house in the future. 

It was designed by 
William Weeks, Seavey 
says, an architect who 
built many homes and 
buildings in Salinas and 
in central and northern 
California cities. 

His style 

While the home is not 
officially listed as one of 
Week's, Seavey says, the 
architect’s hand is ob- 
vious in the detailing of 
the house. He points to 
double and triple pillars 
around the porch, double 
sets of oval and round 
windows and the shing]l- 
ing on the upper portion 
of the house. The shingl- 
ing curves around win- 
dows. 

Seavey is not pleased 
with the recently applied 
paint job in which five 
major colors — deep 
blue, cream, light brown 
and gold tones were ap- 
plied. 

He would like to see 
the shingling left 
natural, covered only 
with redwood stain. The 
other parts of the house 
could be painted a tradi- 
tional white or grey, he 
says. 

Other Salinas 
longtimers express 
dismay at the brilliant 
color scheme too. 

But Anton Canaletich, 
a color consultant from 
San Francisco who 
painted the exterior for 
the owners, thinks the 
paint job fits the house. 

“This house was 
meant to say, ‘Here I 
am,’’’ he said. The ex- 
terior details of the 
house were meant to 


stand out, he says, and 
the painting he did ac- 
complishes that. Every 
bit of gingerbread is 
clear and well-defined. 


Wants controversy 

He wants the houses he 
paints to ‘‘be controver- 
sial.’’ By that he means 
they should be looked at 
with interest, noticed, 
not ignored or overlook- 
ed. 

When the old homes 
were built, Canaletich 
said, they were usually 
painted three colors. The 
traditional white came 
later, he contends. 

He chose colors that 
were not among those us- 
ed in the early 1900s, but 
they are being used fre- 
quently in San Francisco 
where Victorian homes 
are being bought and 
restored in a great 
flurry. 

Canaletich does most 
of his work there. “He 
believes that in the next 
three wears. whe 
“influence of San Fran- 
cisco will be felt here. It 
is already being felt in 
Watsonville and in the 
Monterey Bay area. 
Salinas is dragging its 
feet.” 

In San Francisco, the 
house would be an 
‘historical landmark”’ 
because of its unique 
characteristics, he said. 

He is astounded at the 
mix of architectural 
styles represented on the 
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house. ‘‘Sometimes I 
look at it and think it’s a 
monster and other times 
I look at it and see it as so 
interesting.”’ 

The house has a 
fascinating background. 
It is believed it was 
originally built about 
1900 for Bradley V. 
Sargent, a Monterey 
County Superior Court 
Judge beginning in 1902. 
Before that Sargent was 
an attorney here. 


From Jacks 
Sargent bought the 
land in 1895 from David 
Jacks, a county land 
baron who at the height 
of his career was the 
owner of most of the 


408 MAIN ST. 
SALINAS, CA 
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Monterey Peninsula and- 


sizable chunks of the 
Salinas Valley. 


Jacks bought the land 
in 1882 and was the 
fourth owner with a 
recorded deed. Elisha 
Archer was the original 
subdivider in 1874. 


Although Judge 
Sargent owned the pro- 
perty until 1918, there 
are records of a men’s 
club meeting there after 
1913. It was called the 
Frazz Club and, ac- 
cording to Velma Grif- 
fin, who lived in the 
house years later, the 
club was made up of pro- 
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e Domestic or international trips for pleasure or business. 
e Reservations by air or sea. 

e Arrangements for cruises-tours-hotels. 
@ Assistance with passports-visas-tourist cards. 
e Car rentals-insurance-other help. 


Free service by our experienced travel consultants 
Christiane (Chris) Deberdt (owner) 
Robyn Chamberlin 
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This space saving 
home office is just 
one of the unique 
pieces of furniture 
in the Danish Furni- 
ture Center collec- 
tion. In addition, 
you will find excit- 
ing contemporary 
Gift items, Rugs, 
and Lamps. 


MASTERCHARGE, BANKAMERICARD 
1st NATIONAL & TIMEPLAN 


SAN MATEO = MOUNTAIN VIEW MONTEREY 
1427 Park Si. 3690 EL Comino Real 1379 El Camino Real 2066 Fremont Si. Mon. thre Sat. 10:00-6:00 
(415) 865-2100 = (415) 349-5001 (415) 968-5001 (408) 372-5044 Thurs. ‘til 9:00, Sun. 12:00-5:00 


DEPENDABLE 
AND 
cogaehdet 


When you drive into our station 
you never have to ask us to 
check your oil, water or clean 
your windows. It's all part of our 
courteous service. Our dependa- 
bility in car care is tops. 


(Californian photo) 


10-STEP ATLAS TUNE-UP SERVICE 
¢ UNDERCOATING @ WHEEL ALIGNMENT 
e HUNTER SPIN BALANCING 


BANKAMERICARD 


“Official Inspection Station” 


e Chevron National Credit Card 
Easy Budget Pian 


B.V. Sargent 


CHEVRON SERVICE 


401 Monterey St. (Cor. San Luis) 
Ph. 758-2541 
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MOTHER’S 
COOKIES 


19 oz. BAG 


126 — 12 exp. 


All items and prices in this ad- 
BANKAMFRICARD = ver tisement available at: 
wobrvwe 


Each of these advertised tems is re 
quired to be readily available for sale 
at or below the advertised price ineach 
VALUE GIANT Store. except as spe- 
crtically noted in thes ad 
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Luscious grapes hang from Valley vines. 
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Maboye- boom has been corked 
’ but Valley's vintage matures 


When they write the history of 
the wine industry in Monterey 
County, 1976 will probably go 
down as a year when the boom 
ended and maturity began. 

Between 1970 and last year the 
great grape rush was on, and 
more than 34,000 acres were 


Most of the wineries that 
turn the Monterey County 
grapes into fine wines 
welcome visitors throughout 
the year. The list below is a 
guide to them: 


Where to taste the grape 


Wine Cellars: 
daily 10-4. 408 257-7800. 


Mirassou Vineyards: 
Jose — Monday-Saturday 10-5, 
Sunday 12-4, closed major 


holidays. 408 374-4000. 

Monterey Peninsula 
Winery: Monterey — Tasting, 
tours daily 10-8. 408 372-4949. 


Paul Masson Champagne & 
Saratoga — 


CLARK’S NEW ROUGH TERRAIN TRUCK 


ALL BACKED 
BY THE 
WORLD'S 
LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER 
OF INDUSTRIAL 
TRUCKS. 


EQUIPMENT 


For 14 years in the Salinas Val- 
ley, people have been relying 
on Clark. How about You! Save 
time and rioney with our lifts— 
from 1000 to 70,000 pound cap- 
acities with a full range of 
Clark-built specialized handling 
devices 


1072 Industrial Street 
(408) 422-4771 


San Jose 
875 Mabury Road 
(408) 998-7100 


BUILT FOR USE IN YOUR FIELDS 
CLARK 


© engineered 
lift trucks 
@ tow tractor 
e carriers 
e gas e@ LP gas 
e diesel @ electric 


Clarklift of Salinas 


S. San Francisco 
227 Wattis Way 
(415) 871-4330 


San 


planted to wine grapes in the 
Salinas Valley. 

But there has been a shakeout 
in the industry, and in recent 
months some 2,500 acres of 
young, non- bearing vineyards 
have been abandoned or pulled 
out, some firms have gone 


San Martin Vineyards Co.: 
San Martin — Winery tours by 
appointment only. 408 683-2672. 

Turgeon & Lohr Winery: 
San Jose — daily 12-4. Closed 
major holidays. 408 292-1564. 

The Monterey Vineyard: 
Gonzales — Tours daily 10-5. 
408 675-2326. 

Wente Bros.: Livermore — 
Monday-Saturday 9-5, Sunday 
11-5. Closed major holidays. 
415 447-3603. 

Picnic facilities are 
available at Mirassou 
Vineyards and Wente 
Brothers, 


bankrupt and others have had to 
reorganize. 

Monterey County growers also 
experienced trying weather 
conditions last year. 

Nevertheless, despite untimely 
rain which punctuated a per- 
sistent drought, production is up. 

“It’s a safe prediction that 
more acres of Monterey County 
wine grapes will be harvested in 
1977 than ever before,’ says 
Jerome J. Lohr, President of the 
Monterey Winegrowers Council. 
“For the next two years, young 
vines planted in the wine boom of 
the early 1970s will continue to 
reach bearing age, increasing the 
total crush. But the real news is 
not so much the quantity of 
grapes as the quality. In our 
short history as a wine growing 
region, we’ve learned that grapes 
grown in this unique area are 
outstanding among the classic 
wine grapes of the world.”’ 

Big money 

Wine grapes were a $8,839,000 
item in Monterey County’s 1976 
agricultural budget. That’s 
before they went into the bottle. 

The grapes came from 17,079 


TOWN... 


welcome you 
to the 
CALIFORNIA — 


bearing acres. When the other 
half of the land planted to 
vineyards starts bearing, the 
county will be among the nation’s 
largest volume producers of 
varietal wines. 


There are 22 varieties of wine 
grapes planted in Monterey 
County in acreages large enough 
to warrant separate listings in 
the agricultural commissioner’s 
annual report. Cabernet 
Sauvignon, with 6,044 acres, 
leads the list. Next are Pinot 
Noir, 3,313; Zinfandel, 3,044; 
Pinot Chardonnay, 3,052 and 
Petit Sirah, 2,549. 


Wine production is a growth 
industry nationwide, and other 
districts — notably the Napa 
Valley in California and the 
Finger Lakes of New York — 
have a long head start on Mon- 
terey County in terms of name 
recognition. 


Hence local wine growers are 
emphasizing the distinctiveness 
of the county’s wones. 

‘Different’ 
Winegrowers 
WINEGROWERS, 


Council 
See page B21 
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Chalone Vinyard, is one of many in Valley’s foothills. 


(Californian photo) 


Winegrowers are confident 


(Continued from page 820) 


President Lohn puts it this way: 

‘‘Monterey wines are clearly 
different from all the other wines 
of California. Just now discer- 
ning wine drinkers are beginning 
to change their long-held view 
that all California wines taste the 
same. The intense varietal 
character of our grapes and 
wines is convincing proof that our 
wines are sensationally dif- 
ferent.” 

**Monterey wines are all top 
quality, but not copies of other 
top quality wines in the state, not 
like those of Napa or Sonoma or 
Livermore. The fruitness that 
distinguishes them all has been 
most apparent, until now, in the 
delicate white wines such as 
Chardonnay, Pinot Blanc, 
Johannisburg Riesling and 
Chenin Blanc. 

“But as the red wines age 
sufficiently to be released, wine 
enthusiasts are finding the same 
intense characteristics as ap- 
peared earlier in the whites. 
From now on, you'll be seeing 
Cabernet Sauvignon, Pinot Noir 
and Zinfandel, among others, 
carrying the Monterey ap- 

ellation of origin on their 
abels.”’ ’ 

While 1976 was a difficult 
growing year, some winemakers 
triumphed over adversity in the 
taste. department, as a preview 
last spring demonstrated. 

Mirassou Vineyards, which 
pioneered the Valley for fine wine 
production with its Mission 
Vineyard hear Soledad, scored a 
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notable success with a Johan- 
nisberg Reisling, which was one 
of the stars of the preview. 

And Monterey Vineyards has 
released two wines — a late 
picking Zinfandel and a 
Sauvignon Blane dessert wine 
redolent of botrytis ‘noble rot) — 
that give promise of improving 
with age for more than a decade. 

Confident 

Monterey County winegrowers 
— who include some of the 
nation’s major corporations, 
such as Southdown, Inc. — ex- 
press confidence that their best 
quality wines are yet to come. 

Lohr notes: 

“The most mature red wines 
are obviously coming from the 
wineries which pioneered 
vineyard planting in Monterey 
County. Mirassou Vineyards is 
releasing a 1973 Cabernet 
Sauvignon now. Wente Bros. has 
a 1972 Pinot Noir on the market. 
Paul Masson has released 
several white wines with a 


special Monterey label, but is not 
yet ready to release a red. San 
Martin Vineyards vie gg has 
produced an extremely fruity 
1974 Cabernet Sauvignon from 
vineyards near King City. 

‘The grapes were the first crop 
from extensive plantings in that 
area. Turgeon and Lohr’s 1975 
Cabernet Sauvignon made from 
the first harvest of vineyards in 
Greenfield, though younger, 
shows the same intense flavor 
that characterizes the older 
wines.”’ 

Because of the Salinas Valley’s 
exemplary water conservation 
practices, vineyards here are 
probably less affected by drought 
than those in other parts of the 
state. 

Most of the vineyards employ 
controlled irrigation and can 
draw on the underground basin 
which is replenished during the 
driest seasons by percolation 
releases from San Antonio and 
Nacimiento dams. 


The bay is a place for study 


Monterey Bay is the site of 
some of the most intensive 
oceanographic study on the 
coasts of the United States. 


There are no fewer than seven 
marine laboratories and stations 
in the area. These include: Moss 
Landing Marine Laboratories; 
the Coastal Marine Lab at the 
University of California, Santa 


Cruz; the California Department 
of Fish and Game laboratories at 
Monterey and Granite Canyon; 
the U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School; the National Marine 
Fisheries Service facility located 
at the Monterey-Salinas airport; 
and Hopkins Marine Station 
operated by Stanford University, 
the oldest marine laboratory on 
the West Coast. 
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Victorian homes a rich resource 


(Continued from page B19) day long. I wish we had 


minent businessmen in 
Salinas. 

In 1918, the property 
consisted of the house 
and to the west of it a ten- 
nis court. An apartment 
house now stands where 
the tennis court was. 

At one time, giant 
palm trees lined the 
sidewalk around the 
house. They have since 
been removed. 

In 1918, Joe A. Guidotti 
bought the house and 
property. and sold it the 
Same year to Charles W. 
Johnson, according to 
the records at Western 
Title Insurance Com- 
pany. 

In 1920, George N. 
Cominos bought the 
house. It was the first 
home for newlyweds 
Helen and Ge&rge, and 
Mrs. Cominos 
remembers the happy 
days spent there from 
1920 to 1925. 

During part of that 
time, a second Cominos 
family shared the house. 
“It was so big for us,’’ 
Mrs. Cominos said. 


Sold it 
At the time she lived 
there, she said, ‘‘the 


house was in very good 
condition, but not up to 
date. There was a wood 
burning stove. The house 
was light and lively, the 
sun was all around it all 


The gull, 
mouse 


are common 


One of the most 
common bird species in 
the Monterey me area is 
the California gull. 

By the same token, the 
meadow mouse is the 
most common rodent 
and is especially 
abundant in the ar- 
tichoke fields in northern 
Monterey County. The 
mice feed on the roots 
and stalks of the ar- 
tichoke plants and make 
their nests in the fields. 
When the fields are 
cleared to start the ar- 
tichoke plants on a new 
growth cycle, the nests 
of the meadow mice are 
exposed. 

Large flocks of 
California gulls arrive 
right behind the tractors 
to feed on the mice; to 
the advantage of the 
planters. 


never sold it,”’ 

They did, however, to 
F.J. Bernard and his 
wife, Mae, who owned it 
until 1968, when the cur- 
rent owners bought it. 

Mrs. Griffin, the Ber- 
nards’ daughter, also 
has pleasant memories 
of the house. She heard 
stories about the Frazz 
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House and about a 
mysterious burial in the 
front yard. 

Her mother was in love 
with the house, she said, 
and did quite a bit of 
remodeling. She added 
an arch where pillars 
had stood between the 
parlor and dining room 
and modernized the kit- 
chen. 


* 


Mrs. Bernard also 
changed some windows. 

Both Mrs. Griffin and 
Mrs. Cominos remember 
the house as extremely 
large with about five 
upstairs bedrooms and 
two living rooms on the 
main floor 

They both speak of it 
with affection and 
nostalgia. 
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When you think about lunch or dinner, try a great meal 
from CROCKER’S RESTAURANT, 901 S. Main St. Salinas. 


* P.S. We also serve extraordinary breakfasts as well from 7-11 a.m. 
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ANDLOAN ASSOCIATION 


(Alisal) 800 East Alisa!l, Salinas (408) 758-1611 
(Main Office) 425 Main Street, Salinas (408) 424-1821 
(Alvin Square) 1433 North Main, Salinas (408) 443-1911 


OVER 40 NORTHERN CALIFORNIA LOCATIONS 


